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mode of life, it would be so much the better. Now there
was already in use among the Jews the rite of baptism.
It was undergone by those who became proselytes to
Judaism. Such proselytes signified by submitting to it
that they passed out of their secular life into the dedicated
life of citizens in a Theocracy. The water in which they
were bathed washed away from them the whole un-
hallowed and unprofitable past; they rose out of it new
men into a new world, and felt as though death were
behind them and they had been born again into a higher
state. No ceremony could be better adapted to Christ's
purpose than this. It was already in use, aud had
acquired a meaning and associations which were uni-
versally understood. By calling upon all alike, Jews as
well as Gentiles, to submit to it, Christ would intimate
that he did not merely revive the old Theocracy but in-
stituted a new one, so that the child fen of Abraham
themselves, members of a theocracy from their birth, had
a past to wash away and a new life to begin, not less
than the unsanctified Gentile. And at the same time,
being publicly performed, it would serve as well as any
other rite to test the loyalty of the new recruit and his
readiness to be known by his Master's name.

This ceremony, then, Christ adopted, and he made it
absolutely binding upon all his followers to submit to it.
In. the fourth Gospel there is a story which illustrates in
the most striking manner the importance which Christ
attached to baptism. A man of advanced years and in-
fluential position, named Nicodemus, visited Christ, we are
told, in secret, and entered into conversation with him.
He began by an explicit avowal of belief in Christ's divine
mission. What he would have gone on to say we may